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Pens carry further than rifled cannons. 
Bayarp TAYLOR. 


THE HEART OF THE HILLS. 


THERD’s a wonderful country lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 
Where the windflower swings, 
And the veery sings. 
And the tumbling brooks come down; 
*Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills; 
Tis the land that lies 
"Neath the summer skies, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care; 
And the tired feet 
In the dusty street 
Are longing to enter there; 
And a voice from that land is calling, 
In the rush of a thousand rills, 
“Come away, away, 
To the woods to-day, 
To the heart of the happy hills.” 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the clouds are always blue, 
In the shadows cool, 
By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
“We may drink from the magic fountains, 
Where the wine of life distills; 
And never a care 
Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


The Boston Transcript. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE, 


LIVER GOLDSMITH lived in the eigh- 
() teenth century, during the time that 
Johnson was idolized in London as the 
king of English, that Burke became famous 
through his wonderful speeches, and Reynolds 
painted. These three men loved Goldsmith; 
and, when he died, they grieved sorely for him. 
They had always understood him, and, as they 
themselves had faults, they overlooked his in 
enjoying the real good that was in him. 
Goldsmith was born in Ireland, and he was 
always proud that he could be called an Irish- 
man. His life began in a quiet village, but he 
was not destined to remain there many years. 
He longed for a change, for a chance to see the 
world; but a time came when he had seen all 
he wished to, and he longed for “Sweet Au- 
burn,” far away in Ireland. 


‘ OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(See Article.) 


He was never a brilliant scholar. For years 
he wasted away his opportunities. He gambled, 
he drank, and he was continually in scrapes. 
He seems to have had as many troubles with 
his schoolmasters as noisy Dick Steele. At 
one time he was sizar in a boys’ school, at an- 


other time he worked for a chemist, later he 
studied law, and once he tried to become a 
surgeon, He thought of taking orders, but he 
dressed in such gaudy colors that he was not 
accepted. Thus in all these occupations just 
named he failed. 
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We all know how Goldsmith travelled through 
parts of Europe on foot, the peasants dancing 
to the music of his flute, and the old men and 
women listening of evenings to his weird stories. 
This view of the world inspired him to write 
“The Traveller,’ so we feel that his wanderings, 
seeking shelter and food where he might, were 
not a waste of time. 

He was very fond of children, and wrote for 
them as well as for the grown folks. When he 
was sizar, he loved his boys, and he was only 
happy when making them so. He was inter- 
ested in them all, and once, in later years, when 
he had become famous, but not prospered, he 
met one of the lads. They went into a coffee- 
house, and Oliver treated. : 

“Have you seen Sir Joshua Reynolds’ paint- 
ing of me?” he asked the boy. 

“No,” replied the latter, “but I heard that 
he had painted you.” 

“Faith, Jack!’’ replied Goldsmith, “but, had 
you had your picture painted, I would not let 
a minute go by before I saw it.” 

This shows his love and friendship for the 
boy, but it shows also his great vanity. But 
Reynolds was a great artist and his friend; 
and, when a friend does anything for us, we 
are glad to praise it before the world. 

Goldsmith wrote many works. Perhaps he 
is best known, in prose, by his novel, “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” His two beautiful poems, 
“The Deserted Village” and “The Traveller,” 
are still read and enjoyed. He wrote some 


comedies, the most popular, “She Stoops to 


Conquer.”’ 

Among Goldsmith’s greatest faults was his 
generosity. It seems strange to call that trait 
of character a fault, but it certainly was with 
him. He often gave when he had to borrow 
to do so. He was constantly in debt. If a 
beggar asked him for alms, he made the creat- 
ure happy, perhaps by giving every cent he 
had; but, when his tailor came to collect his 
bill, or his caterer his, or his landlady hers, he 
gave not so freely, if at all. He was constantly 
in some trouble. He sinned himself in many 
ways, but he always forgave those who sinned 
toward him. 

Goldsmith was very proud of his self-imagined 
power as a physician. He never had any pa- 
tients, so he told people that he prescribed for 
his friends only. One friend said: 

“You had better prescribe for your enemies, 
if you love your friends.” 

Oliver Goldsmith died, as he lived, in debt. 
In London with its smoky.streets, and far away 
from Ireland and his beloved “ Sweet Auburn,’ 
he passed away; and the high and low mourned 
him. Thackeray, in his English “Humorists,” 
says of him: ‘To be the most beloved of English 
writers, what a title that is for a man!” 

Scott says, “We read ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ in youth and age: we return to it again 
and again, and bless the memory of an author 
who contrives so well to reconcile us to human 
nature.’’ 


A RECIPE. 


A SMILE and then two merry eyes, 

To make the pleasantest of skies; 

A laugh, or many if you please, 

To make the sweetest summer breeze,— 


HE Bible ideal is generosity toward 
others,—good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over. If we 

show this spirit to others, they will show the 
same spirit to us, 


TO-DAY. 


On ty from day to day 
The life of a wise man runs; 

What matter if seasons far away 
Have gloom or have double suns? 


To climb the unreal path 
We lose the roading here, 
We swim the rivers of wrath 
And tunnel the hills of fear, 


Our feet on the river’s brink, 
Our eyes on the clouds afar, 

We fear the things we think 
Instead of the things that are. 


Like a tide our work should rise, 
Each later wave the best; 
To-morrow forever dies, 
To-day is the special test. 


Like a sawyer’s work is life, 
The present makes the flaw, 

And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw. 

Selected. 
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WALTER’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY LURA MILBURN COBB, 


HEN the bells began to ring, and the 
big cannons roared, and torpedoes 
exploded, and fire-crackers sputtered, 

on the morning of the Fourth of July, Walter 
Benson awoke with a start. 

In another instant he would have sprung 
from the bed, had not his mother held him 
down, saying, “Lie still, Walter: you must not 
move, or you will hurt your knee.” 

He had forgotten, in the moment of excite- 
ment, all about his painful accident, but now 
lay back upon the pillows with a groan, and 
the tears began to come in spite of his efforts 
to check them. 

Just a few days before Walter had fallen 


from his bieycle and hurt his knee badly; and, 


when the doctor examined it, he pronounced it 
a bad sprain, and prophesied permanent lame- 
ness if Walter did not keep very quiet and sub- 
mit to having his knee bandaged and carefully 
treated. ; 

Mrs. Benson knew that it was very hard for 
Walter to lie in bed while his playmates were 
welcoming ‘Independence Day” in their own 
noisy, characteristic way, so she said not a 
word, but smoothed back his hair with loving 
fingers and let the tears come. 

Presently she said, ‘Walter, I want you to 
promise me that you will shut your eyes and 
keep them shut, no matter what sounds you 
may hear in the room.” 

“All right, they are shut tight,” answered 
Walter. But he found it a little hard to keep 
them closed when he heard persons moving 
around the room, and then whispers and low 
laughter. 

After what seemed a very long time, his 
mother said, ‘‘Open your eyes,’’ and Walter 
looked around, to find his room gayly decorated 
in red, white, and blue. ‘Tri-colored bunting 
was woven in and out of the bars of his iron 
bed, ending in immense bows on the sides. 
Flags were placed in clusters on the wall, and 
fluttered from every available space. 

On one side of the bed was his mother dressed 
in white, with a pretty apron made of red, white, 
and blue bunting, and by her stood his little 
sister Fanny, dressed in white, with a bright 


sash of the three colors, and red and blue rib- 
bons on her brown braids. 

On the other side stood his father and his 
older sister Grace, also in white with a gay 
apron, and holding out to him a red, white, and 
blue jacket. When she had helped him put it 
on, and adjusted the rolling collar and fastened 
the big pearl buttons, little Fanny clapped her 
hands, and said, ‘Oh, Walter, you do look 
splendid.” ; 

Mr. Benson stepped aside, and there stood 
by Walter’s bed a big, new tin can about two 
feet high, with a saucy knot of red, white, and 
blue tied to its shining cover. On a low table, 
within easy reach of Walter’s right hand, was 
a large pasteboard box, and in front of it were 
three small candles, red, white, and blue, in 
tiny china candlesticks, and a box of matches. 

“T am to light the candles every one. Mamma 
promised me I could,” said little Fanny, eagerly, 
and snatched up a match to carry out her task. 

“You are to christen my new garbage can,” 
laughed Mrs. Benson, “I think the echoes in 
that vast, yawning cavern will make your pygmy 
crackers sound like giants,’”’ as she saw his look 
of surprise and delight. 

The box was crammed full of tiny fire-crackers 
and small torpedoes. 

“This is a fine scheme,” said Walter, with a 
gratified glance at them all as he took one of 
the small crackers, lit it at the burning candle, 
and threw it into the big tin can, from which 
his father had taken the cover. 

Bang!!! “Goodness, that is noise enough to 
suit even a twelve-year-old boy,” protested his 
mother, putting her hands to her ears. “Grace, 
let’s you and I make our escape, and get Walter 
some breakfast.” 

Fanny and Walter took turns dropping the 
torpedoes and little fire-crackers into the depths 
of the can, which echoed with their noise; and 
they resented even the necessary interruptions 
of washing of hands and faces and eating 
breakfast, so much did they enjoy their ‘novel 
sport. 

In the course of the morning the doctor 
dropped in and laughed heartily at the indoor 
Fourth of July celebration, and admired the 
effective decorations. 

“Well, Walter, you are getting along fa- 
mously,”’ was his verdict. ‘Better rest awhile 
this afternoon, and take a nap if you can. I 
don’t want you to get tired out and feverish.” 
And then he plunged into stories of celebrations 
of years ago when he was a boy of about Walter’s 
age, and almost forgot that he had any other 
patients on his visiting list that morning. 

The lunch tray appeared at the proper time, 
whereon were Japanese napkins adorned with 
flags, and the blue and white dishes needed only 
the scarlet radishes, the mound of sparkling 
red jelly, and the fresh tomatoes to supply the 
third color and display the national colors on 
the tempting tray. 

Then the shades were drawn, and Walter was 
told to rest and to sleep if he could. After 
a while he heard voices downstairs, and pres- 
ently came a tap at the door, and in response 
to his “Come in,” there entered his Grand- 
father and Grandmother Benson, Uncle Jack 
and Aunt Ruth, and their three children,—Amy, 
Will, and Bruce. 

They were dressed in costumes of colonial 
times, and looked very quaint and picturesque. 
The costumes of the grandfather and grand- 
mother were genuinely old, for they had been 
preserved in the family ever since the Revolu- 
tion; but the others were manufactured for the — 
occasion. 

After a little informal talk, grandfather read 
the Declaration of Independence in his deep, 
mellow voice, and explained the important 
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document, and the situation of the colonies at 
the time this momentous step was taken, in 
words so simple that even little Fanny could 
understand them. 

Then little Amy, looking very cunning in her 
old-time dress, recited “Paul Revere’s Ride,’ 
after which Bruce and Will sang “ Hail, Colum- 
bia,” and “ America”’ in fine style. 

Then Mrs. Benson and Grace appeared with 
a big pitcher of delicious lemonade and glasses, 
which were filled several times to satisfy them 
all, and each one was given a plate containing 
olives, pickles, salted almonds, ham and chicken 
sandwiches. 

They had a merry time over their refresh- 
ments, until Uncle Jack said, “Boys, I think it’s 
time to fix the fireworks,”’ 

All went down on the lawn to arrange for the 
display, and get ready the places for the set 
pieces and rockets. 

Presently Mr. Benson came up and helped 
arrange the pillows, and pulled Walter’s bed 
close to the window, so that he could see the 
fireworks. 

As soon as it began to grow dark, the men 
sent off the rockets and bombs, and the children 
were busy with pin-wheels and torpedoes and 
fire-crackers, and Walter and his mother looked 
down from the window on the gay and happy 
scene and enjoyed it all. 

When the last of the fireworks had gone up 
in fire and noise, the merry group gathered 
under Walter’s window, and shouted, ‘ Good- 
night, Walter, good-night.” 

As his mother finished her preparations for 
making him comfortable for the night, he pulled 
her head down to him and kissed her, saying 
gratefully: “Everybody was awfully good to me 
to-day. This morning I was so unhappy be- 
cause I did not see how I could bear to lie in 
bed on the Fourth of July, but I have had a 
good time in spite of my old knee.” 


DEAR LAND OF ALL MY LOVE. 


Lone as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall grow. 


Sipney LANIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER HEART’S DESIRE. 


BY HENRIETTA HAZELTINE, 


Part If, 


ITH a timidity born of long seclusion, 
Mary nerved herself to speak to any 
one who might be near. On turning 
her head, to her horror she discovered that no 
one was to be seen. She was the sole occupant 
of the room. A sharp click sounded at the 
door. Then the awful fact stared her in the 
face that she was locked in. Almost helpless 
in her chair, her crutches miles away, dread- 
ful possibilities crowded into Mary’s mind. 
Suppose that the building should take fire? 
Would she be found in time? She shivered 
when the thought came that in the darkness 
loathsome rats might invade the building in 
search of crumbs, An increasing horror had 
taken possession of her. She tried to call 
aloud, but no words would come to the parched 
lips. Suddenly, when terror had almost over- 
come her, a voice seemed to whisper, 
“He shall call upon me, and I will answer him: 
T will be with him in trouble, I will deliver him,” 


How faithless she had been! “Lord, help 
me,” came the pleading, though soundless ery, 
oft repeated. With a feeling of safety creep- 
ing over her, Mary waited. 

“Oh, yes, please unlock the door immedi- 
ately. I am quite sure I dropped it in here. 
I distinctly remember haying it in my hand 
when I was standing near a lady in a wheel 
chair. I would not lose it for agything!”’ were 
the rapid, imperious words that sounded as 
a pean of deliverance to the captive’s ears. 
She heard the heavy door creak on its hinges, 
and, looking up, saw a tall, sweet-faced lady 
quickly enter the portals, followed by one of 
the Exposition officials. 

Walking directly to the window, the new- 
comer started in astonishment at seeing the 
chair with its lonely occupant. 

“Why, what does this mean? You poor 
dear! Have you been deserted by some faith- 
less boy? Oh, you are too frightened to speak. 
How glad I am that I lost my purse! It has 
brought me to your rescue. And here it is 
on the floor, quite safe. Can I take you to 
your friends? You can trust me, my dear,” 
exclaimed the tall lady, pausing for breath, 
while a sympathetic smile lit up her face, and 
brought confidence and hope to Mary’s heart. 
Tears were in the latter’s eyes, and her voice 
shook, as she told her little story to the new 
friend, who meantime had taken the handle of 
the chair, and wheeled the cripple out of her 
temporary prison, 

“You poor little woman, you have been 
badly treated. What a brute of a man!’’ came 
the consoling voice. ‘“‘ But don’t give it another 
thought. We are going to have a delightful 
time together. My husband was obliged to 
go to Niagara this morning, so I am here quite 
by myself to-day, Allow me,” laughingly, 
“to present to you Mrs. Arthur Peters from 
Canton, Ohio. And you are Miss Stewart? 
Now I think we have made our bow to the 
formalities, and can feel quite at home with each 
other. I know the nicest place where we can 
have a supper, right in the open air. Then you 
will wait to see the tower lighted, and later the 


fireworks. I would be glad to have you return 
home in my carriage. What a lark we will 
have!’ 


So the good lady talked on, giving Mary an 
opportunity to recover herself, 

“What time is it, Mrs. Peters?” 

“ Half-past six, my dear.” 

“Patrick, poor Patrick! Will he be waiting 
at the entrance? I ought to go and see.” 

“Here, boy!”’ called Mrs. Peters to a freckled- 
faced, red-headed youth, sauntering aimlessly 
by, hands in his pockets, ‘‘Do' you want to 
earn a quarter? Run down to the entrance, 
and see if there is a hack-driver, named Patrick 
McCarthy, waiting for a lame lady. Can I 
trust you? It is important.” 

“Sure, missis, I'll go like I was shot out 
of a cannon,” eagerly answered the lad, who 
had visions of soda water and ice-cream in his 
mind’s eye. 

“Not a sign of Patrick to be found,” the red- 
headed messenger pantingly announced a few 
minutes later, pocketing the quarter that was 
handed to him. 

“He must have thought that I had gone 
home with some one else,” said Mary, rather 
doubtfully. 

“Now, my dear friend, it is all right, you may 
be sure. Here, boy, wheel this chair, and earn 
some more money,” came from the energetic 
Canton lady, as, turning, she spied the seeker 
of Patrick still lingering. 

“Thank you, sonny. Yes, we are going to 
have supper at a place near the Stadium, What 
fun we will have, Miss Stewart! It is beautiful 


here in the daytime, but the charm is enhanced 
as darkness approaches, with the lights grad- 
ually sparkling forth. We forget for the time 
that ours is only an every-day world and that 
we are prosaic human beings. The fireworks 
are veritable works of art, particularly so if 
the President is expected.” 

“T thought that he was to leave this morn- 
ing,” ventured Mary, softly, the mild blue eyes 
brightening above the delicately flushed cheeks. 

“T am not quite sure,”’ responded Mrs. Peters. 
“Oh, yes, I know him well. Used to play with 
his wife when we were little girls together, and 
we have always kept up the friendship. You 
want to see him so much? You dear little 
woman! I wonder if it could be managed. I 
shall do my best about it.” 

While the pleasant voice rattled on, slowly, 
sedately, daylight was giving the right of way 
to the shades of night. Thrilled with the 
beauty around her, Mary’s senses became quite 
absorbed in it all, and the happy smile on her 
lips sprang from a heart full of love and grati- 
tude. A half-whispered regret, “I wish that 
he was here,” was put bravely aside. 

It was an evening never to be forgotten. 
The many novelties, the delightful human com- 
panionship, had put her suffering of the after- 
noon into the background. Later it might 
come to her more vividly. Now she was living 
in the joy of each passing moment. 

- When the fireworks were a thing of the past, 
and she was preparing to be lifted into the car- 
riage of her new friend by the faithful Rufus, 
a hand was quickly laid on her shoulder. “Oh, 
wait a moment, Miss Stewart!” 

Mrs. Peters turned hastily to a dignified 
gentleman near her, just stepping into a coupé: 
“Good evening, Major. May I ask a great 
favor? Here is a little woman who is physi- 
cally unable to make a call upon you. Will 
you speak to her?” 

As long as Mary lives, one of her most treas- 
ured memories will be when the nation’s chief 
took her hand in his, and “hoped that she had 
enjoyed the day.’”? Only a commonplace, but 
it meant much to the sensitive heart beating 
so rapidly in the frail little body. Timidly 
looking up as he spoke, the delicate hands 
fluttering, she had encountered a gentle, gra- 
cious smile in the strong, self-reliant face. 
Yes, she would love him, revere him now more 
than ever; for he had talked with her, had 
touched her hand. 

About ten days later Mrs. Willis was absorbed 
in a long epistle just received, bearing a Buffalo 
postmark. The last page had been turned. 


And now, my kind friend, I have left the most 
delightful of my many joys to be told at the end 
of this letter. Think of it! The President came 
to see me! Little lame, insignificant me! 

Two days after my lovely holiday, as I was sitting 
by the window, a beautiful carriage drew up close 
to our cottage, and, as the footman opened the 
door, I saw our dear President step out, followed - 
by Mrs. Peters. They came into the house, and 
I was almost too happy to speak, to think that 
such a great honor should be given to mie. 

Just a few minutes they remained, for Mrs. 
McKinley and Mr. Peters were waiting in the car- 
riage; but what happiness they left me! It seemed 
almost too good to be true! 

Yes, I have had my heart’s desire, and it has 
brought me joy and blessedness. My faith and 
trust is stronger than ever before, and I long to 
pass on my blessings to others. 

Again thanking you, my dear friend, 

Very gratefully and lovingly yours, 
Mary Srewarr. 


The End. 


To receive honestly is the best thanks for a good 
thing. GEORGE MAcDoNaALp. 
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Men may rise on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves to higher things. 
TENNYSON. 


EACH IN ITS PLACE. 


One little star in the starry night, 

One little beam in the noonday light, 

One little drop in the river’s might, 

What can they do, oh, what can they do? 


One little flower in the flowerful spring, 
One little feather in one little wing, 

One little note when the many birds sing, 
All are so little, feeble, and few. 


Each little star has its special ray, 

Each little beam has its place in the day. 
Each little river-drop impulse and sway; 
Feather and flower and songlet help, too. 


Each little child can some love-work find, 
Each little hand and each little mind, 

All can be gentle and useful and kind, 
Though they are little, like me and like you. 


Susan CooLipGe. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DAY AFTER. 


BY ERIE WATERS. 


T was a glorious day. Mary, Willie, and 
Gordon Forest, and their little neighbors 
began setting off fire-crackers at day- 

break, Then the evening! Never had the 
neighborhood of Warren Crescent seen such a 
display. Such rockets! Such wheels! Such 
Roman candles! Such fire-crackers! 

Little Gordon was delighted, and quite sat- 
isfied. He loved fun and all beautiful things; 
but there was something that he loved even 
more,—the two ladies who lived in the end house 
in thestreet. They liked children. They often 
told them stories and enjoyed hearing about 
their play. Gordon would leave his games at 
any moment to visit “his ladies.” Perhaps 
they spoiled him, Possibly they did, because 
they loved him and liked to amuse him and give 
him cake or candy. 

Some people may believe that it was for these 
things that Gordon loved them; but it was not, 
for before they gave him anything he loved them 
dearly. He liked to watch their kind faces, to 
sit beside them and lean against their soft pretty 
dresses. In his eyes they were beautiful. 

So the day after the Fourth of July, when 
Gordon started out to buy candy with money 
his uncle had given him, of course he stopped 
to tell his dear ladies all about the celebration. 
He found, to his surprise and distress, that they 
had seen nothing. Miss Anna had been ill with 
a headache, and Miss Margaret had stayed with 
her. The child was very sorry. To think that 
they had not seen even one rocket! It was quite 
dreadful. When he had told everything, he 
ran home to his mother. She understood him, 
she knew all his endearing little ways. He told 
her what he would like to do with his money 
instead of buying candy. 

In the evening, when—for every one else—the 
celebration was a thing of the past, Gordon 
might have been seen creeping mysteriously up 
the steps where his ladies sat. In his arms he 
clasped a parcel. His quaint, sunburned face 
was beaming, his clear gray eyes aglow. 

“V’ve got something for you,’”’ he whispered, 
““a rocket, a Roman candle, a wheel, ’cos you 
never saw anything.” 


“How very kind!” said Miss Anna. “How 
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AFTER THE DAY’S WORK.— DEBAT-PONSAN. 


sweet of you!” said Miss Margaret. “‘We will 
enjoy them so much!” said both at once. 
“Shall we set them off here on the sidewalk?” 


But Gordon hesitated. A little farther down. 


the street was a group of boys, big Brother Jim 
among them; and Jim had guessed his secret 
and teased him about buying fireworks for 
grown people, All the boys would laugh if they 
saw them. 

What Gordon was thinking we may not know, 
but it was something very important and sweet 
to him to give his friends a treat. He had gone 
without candy to make them happy. 

“Miss Anna,” he said shyly, ‘could we— 
please—send them off in the back yard?” 

Miss Anna could guess almost as well as a 
mother, so she answered: 

“Certainly, dear, the best place in the world. 
Come along.” 

So the three went very softly through the 
kitchen, and shut the door gently, that no one 
should hear. Gordon stood in the middle of 
the yard, his ladies fear the door. The boy 
lighted a match, and touched the Roman 
candle. Off it went with a ‘““Whizz!” up above 
the flowers. How beautiful, how very beau- 
tiful, it was! 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Miss Anna. 

“How magnificent !’’ said Miss Margaret. 

The wheel came next, and delighted them 
very much. 

But last and best of all was the rocket. It 
seemed to touch the sky, and then came back 
to earth in a shower of colored stars. 

“You have made us very happy, Gordon, 
dear,” his friends said. ‘ You were so kind to 
buy us such lovely things. Thank you very 
much. We will never ‘forget our celebration.” 

Gordon was as happy as a king, and tried 
to run home before they could thank him any 
more. But Miss Margaret grabbed him, and 
held him fast, while Miss Anna cut a big piece of 
cake. When they kissed him ‘‘good-night,”’ 
they thanked him again. 

“Thank you for the cake,” he said, 


“Tt’s 
awful good. It’s my favorite kind.” 


OBEDIENCE. 


Ir you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely! 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 

Must be prompt and ready. 


ALIcE Cary. 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


OU said you had a new dress for your 

birthday? Somehow I am wondering 

1 whether it is really new at all. Oh, 

yes, I know it isn’t your mother’s dress made 

over, for she bought the woollen cloth at the 
store; but think how ‘‘old’’ your clothes are! 

Let us look at your pretty woollen dress a 
little closer. There are pearl buttons, silk 
thread, and soft red woollen cloth. 

The buttons were cut from the shells of clams 
that live in the river. The clam got the lime 
and other hard materials for its shell from its 
food and from the water of the river; the river 
dissolved its lime from limestone rocks; the 
limestone rocks were made of the shells of more 
clams and other animals that lived centuries 
ago in the ancient oceans; and before that 
there were other rocks dissolved by the primeval 
waters, and our story is not quite complete yet. 

Silk thread is made from the silk cocoon 
which the “silkworm” insect spins for a cover- 
ing. But the silkworm feeds upon the leaves 
of the mulberry-tree, and the mulberry-tree gets 
its materials, leaves and all, from the air and 
water and soil which are older than any one 
knows. So your silk thread and buttons both 
came originally from the stuff that made the 
old, old earth. 
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Wool for your dress is cut from the sheep’s 
back. ‘The sheep intended that same wool to 
keep himself warm, but men cut off his coat 
to weave it into your pretty woollen dress. 
And ‘‘What are little sheep made of?” Why, 
the sheep grows from the grass and salt and 
water which are all parts of the same old 
earth. 

The dye used in coloring your dress was 
likely made of coal formed in the earth ages 
and ages ago by trees that grew up from the 
earth soil, died, and were buried deep in the 
earth again. ; 

Your “new” house is made from bricks of 
clay which is perhaps millions of years old. 
The iron in your stove was iron ore in the 
ground for no one knows how many centuries. 
The salt upon your table is old, old salt, de- 
posited in old sea bottoms from the brine of 
primeval oceans. 

You yourself grow larger as you eat meat 
and vegetables and salt and breathe in the 
pure air of ‘‘God’s great out-o’-doors.’’ So you 
are growing from minerals and gases and the 
elements which the plants and animals that 
make your food have obtained from the earth 
and air of bygone days. 

Nothing that we know is “new.” All things 
as we know them are but new combinations of 


‘ 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF US?—SPERLICH. 


older things. When people invent new machin- 
ery, they merely recombine old things and 
make them into some form more useful to us. 
A different arrangement of iron and wood makes 
a new tool; a new mixture of foods makes a 
more palatable dish for the table; a shredding 
and weaving, a coloring and cutting and sewing, 
transforms sheep’s wool, silk cocoon, or cotton 
into Mary’s ‘‘new dress” and her brother’s “new 
suit.” 

Are we not fortunate that nature has long 


ago provided material for everything that we 


have ever needed or enjoyed? That just by 
thinking with our brains and working with our 
hands we can put old things to new uses and 
chain natural forces, the wind and wave, elec- 
tricity, heat, and sunlight, to serve the pur- 
poses of man? Weare indeed richer in resources 
than we often realize. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRUE RELIGION. 
BY MARGARET BIRD. 
“7 DON’T believe that the way to make a man 
] love heaven is to disgust him with earth. 


Let us love all that is bright and beautiful 
and good in the world.” (Henry Ward Beecher.) 


The time has been “in the memory of men 
living” when religion was a lugubrious thing 
in the eyes of many, to be embraced because 
that was the only way to ‘‘salvation,’’ Poor 
things, they did not realize that religion is a 
thing to live by even more than to die by. The 
writer remembers distinctly how distressed she 
was in her youth, in reading Sunday-School 
books, to have the heroine join the church, for 
from that time all the sparkle and dash of the 
book, all the good times of heroine and reader, 
were at an end. Memory does not bring to 
mind the instance of a single joyful diversion 
after that. 

It is a great pity to give children such an idea 
of religion. With such an impression it is no 
wonder they often feel as did the young girl 
who, upon being approached on the subject of 
joining the church, exclaimed: “Oh, I wouldn’t 
be ‘converted’ yet. awhile for anything. I’d 
be perfectly miserable and make every one 
around me miserable.’’ Fortunately, we. are 
getting away from the thought that religion is 
a depressing thing. Depressing to have high 
standards, and with the help of the Infinite . 
to follow them? Think how incomprehensible 
all this is. To repudiate true religion, one must 
be bent upon evil, or have a totally erroneous 
idea of what religion really is. 
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A fixed idea is like the iron rod which sculptors 
put in their statues. It impales and sustains. 
TAINE. 


WHERE THE DANDELIONS WENT. 


THREE little dandelions, each in yellow gown, 

Stood beside the winding road that led to Lon- 
don town. 

They heard the merry children, they saw the 
travellers pass, 

And they said to one another, ‘‘ How sad it is, 
alas! 

That we, too, may not travel and view the world 
beyond; 

We’ve never even climbed the hill or seen across 
the pond.” 


Three little dandelions, each in gown of gold, 

Taller grew each summer day in the leafy 
mold, 

Yet they stood on tiptoe and peered through 
sun and rain, 

To see if it was England that lay beyond, or 
Spain. 

One said she saw chimneys, and another smoke 
and soot, 

While the third saw ships a-sailing, but they 
never moved a foot. 


Three little dandelions, each in gown of white, 

Laid their plans to travel on a dewy night, 

And, while cooling breezes fanned the waking 
day, 

Spread their wings and vanished, oh, so far 
away! 

But, if they reached that smoky town or the 
seashore as they meant, 

I’m sure I’ll never tell you, for I don’t know 
where they went. 


Gussie Packarp Du Bors, in Los Angeles Times. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


IN AN OLD-TIME CHAISE. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


N early days of the past century much of 
| the travelling was on horseback and “on 
foot,” common expression for walking. 

There were lines of stage-coaches run from 
leading cities, there were private coaches, and 
there were also private vehicles known as 
“‘chaises,”’ 

The old-fashioned New England type, mounted 
upon thorough-braces and two wheels, with a 
top made to throw back like a buggy, was most 
in use. Two grown persons could ride com- 
fortably in one, and three if the third person 
was small. I have ridden in one of these con- 
veyances in ‘my childhood, and recall with 
delight the ‘“‘hud-up”’ motion when the horse 
struck into an easy trot. 

In the old days before the railroads every 
well-to-do farmer owned a chaise, kept in dark 
seclusion and used only on special occasions. 

I distinctly remember a chaise-house among 
my grandfather’s row of out-buildings, and the 
chaise with its dull red lining and handsome 
cushion was always rolled into it. 

The old wagon, usually painted yellow,—_that 
is, originally painted yellow,—was well enough 
for going to mill or the store, and a well-worn 
buffalo robe was thrown over the seat for the 
cushion. 

The following description of a journey in a 
chaise, though not experienced by myself, well 
describes private travelling in early days of the 
century: 

“Mother was a Boston girl, and father be- 
longed to the farmer folk in the beautiful 
Northampton region. Once in my youth I 


made a notable journey in a chaise with my 
parents from our home in a Massachusetts 
town near where the Connecticut River divides 
the State, all the way to Boston town. 

“Tt was an event of importance, and must be 
carefully prepared for. The chaise was criti- 
cally examined, and necessary repairs made; 
the horse relieved from usual farm labors and 
allowed a vacation in his stall, with extra feed 
and grooming at least three or four days before 
starting, for much of the pleasure and success 
of the journey depended on the ‘holding out’ 
of the horse. And the best harness must be 
oiled and mountings polished to brightness. 

“The date had been set weeks in advance, 
and, as the eventful day approached, the weather 
was anxiously watched, the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac interviewed, as to what quarter the 
moon was in, and whether it was a dry or a 
wet one. At length the day long looked for 
dawned in splendor. The horse was tied under 
the shade of an apple-tree, and the chaise drawn 
out upon the green. 

“Soon all was ready, the great gate thrown 
open, and we were off on our long ride to Boston. 

“Familiar farm-houses and barns, orchards 
and meadows were passed, and by and by the 
way grew steeper and less familiar. Wonderful 
hills were climbed, and shady woods passed 
through, heavy with fragrance of pine and other 
scented odors. 

“In those days a journey to Boston meant 
at least one night at a tavern, and the event 
was usually talked about a long time afterwards. 
The ‘twete-de-tete’ of the chaise stopped at one 
of these country inns with broad piazza, roomy 
sheds, and high, swinging sign. 

“Such country taverns were scattered at in- 
tervals throughout New England at this time 
for accommodation of teamsters and travellers 
on the way to and from Boston. 

“We had a good supper—our long ride had 
given keen appetites—and a good night’s rest. 
The bright sunlight of the early morning found 
the chaise again at the door, and we set off on 
our second day’s journey. 

“As the day advanced, it was clearly mani- 
fest that we were drawing nearer the district 
where the salt water air was wafted by the 
famous east wind of Boston. Daylight grew 
feebler, darkness increased, and very soon a 
long line of lights shone in the distance, the 
lights on Cambridge Bridge. 

“To be sure, they were not electric nor even 
kerosene, but the old whale-oil lamps, yet they 
twinkled in the distance and lighted our way 
as we crossed the bridge and entered the me- 
tropolis of New England; and, when I awoke 
the next morning and saw the sun shining on 
the dome of the State House, I realized that 
I was in Boston. But it was old Boston as 
compared with the present. 

“There was a Back Bay, but it was a wide 


-waste of water with no Commonwealth Avenue 


nor Hotel Vendome upon it, and the waters of 
the harbor reached quite up to Harrison Avenue, 
then called Front Street. 

“Bunker Hill Monument was hardly visible 
above the tops of adjacent buildings, and ‘Hur- 
rah for Lafayette’ was still upon the lips of 
patriotic boys. 

“The old Hancock mansion stood at the top 
of its ‘terraced grounds, and Gardner Green’s 
imposing edifice at the top of Beacon Hill look- 
ing down School Street and out over the harbor. 

“The Common, big elm, and frog pond were 
objects of interest; and the old Province House 
stood in all its glory, proud of Revolutionary 
associations. : 

“Providence stage-coaches started from 
Earle’s Coffee House on Hanover Street, and the 
water of Boston ‘Neck’? came up very close 


‘out’ for stages with four horses, of passing over 


‘that the horse might drink, and finally reaching 


on either side of the street leading to Roxbury 
Heights. 

“Such was the Boston visited while my 
parents stayed seven days in the city, and then 
we started on our chaise ride home. It was — 
the same experience of ‘up hill and down dale,’ — 
of stopping over night at the tavern, of ‘turning — 

4 
bridges and into the shallow water beside them . 


our farm-house home long after dark.”’ 

Besides being used for long journeys and 
special rides, the chaise was always rolled out 
on Sundays for the heads of the family to ride 
to church. This was one of the unfailing occa- — 
sions when the chaise did duty when roads were — 
free from snow and ice. seik: 

And families in those days went to meeting, 
rain or shine, and the children went also. The — 
Sabbath in reality began Saturday night at — 
sundown, or early candle light, No work was — 
done after the cows were milked and the early — 
supper disposed of. 

The smallest child, sometimes the two young- 
est, rode with their parents in the chaise; and : 
it was always a treat. It is pleasure now in | 
memory to look back to those Sunday morning 
rides to church, or meeting as we said, while | 
the easy-going vehicle passes along the smooth © 
road, the apple-trees in beauty of full bloom, — 
the warm sun shining upon all things as it does 
only on a New England Sunday morning. And 
the chaise and the caraway seed that mother — 
always had with her are distinct along with 
the ringing of the church bell and the gathering 
congregation. Blessed Sabbath days! How 
their radiance gleams after the lapse of nearly 
a century! 

The old-time chaise has outlived its useful- 
ness and become with the spinning-wheel a relic 
of the past. But it served its day and genera- — 
tion well as a vehicle for travel. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRDS’ CHECKER-BOARD. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


: 1 
OW, Herbert,” said grandpa, “if you 
are tired of playing chess and checkers 
with me, we will take a long walk and 
I will tell you of a curious checker-board I once 
saw on an island in the South Seas.” 

“T shall be glad to hear about it,” replied — 
Herbert, ‘for I did not know they played — 
checkers ’way off there.” 

“Tt was a very large checker-board of sey- 
eral acres in extent,’’ began grandpa. J 
‘Oh, how fine!’ said the boy. “I should like 
that, because it must have been out of doors. 
Was it a living chess like what I once saw at a 

charity fair?” 

“Well, yes and no,” replied the old gentle- — 
man. “The players were alive and yet not — 
human beings.” 

Herbert’s eyes grew large with excitement as 
he said, “‘What do you mean?” 

“Penguins and albatrosses lay it out them- 
selves on a level piece of ground, one side of 
which is open to the water. These birds then 
pick up all the stones with their bills and pile 
them up to form a wall on the other three 
sides of this home of theirs.” 

“Ts it possible that they really clear up the 
ground, grandpa? -I wish they would settle 
here and begin to clear up the plat father gave 
me for a croquet ground.” 

“As you have hands to work with and the 
birds only their bills, I think you can do that 
better yourself,” said grandpa. “They do 
more than that, however, for they next lay out 
a very nice smooth path outside of the bo 
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on which to walk in the daytime and which a 
‘sentinel bird patrols in the night.” 

“Really, why that is like playing soldier,” 
exclaimed Herbert. : 

“After that,” continued grandpa, “the birds 
mark out the whole ground in squares of equal 
size. This forms narrow paths which cross 
each other at right angles. Where they cross, 
or intersect, as grown people would say, an 
albatross builds her nest, and in the centre of 
each square a penguin constructs its nest.” 

“Tsn’t that droll, grandpa? Let me think. 
An albatross would have a penguin for her 
neighbor on all four sides and each penguin 
could peep out and see an albatross sitting on 
her nest in every ‘direction.’ 

“Just so, my boy; and these birds take good 
care of their eggs which they lay. The pen- 
guin just makes a shallow hole, lays one egg in 
it and sits on it until it is hatched, while the 
albatross has a different method: she makes 
a little heap of earth and grass a little less than 
a foot high and about as large as a water-pail, 
then forms her nest on the top and looks proudly 
down on her neighbors.” 

“Do they steal each other’s eggs?” 

“T must confess that they are guilty in that 
respect. I know this because I have seen four 
or five different birds in one nest just after they 
were hatched. 

“But the most comical sight I ever saw, was 
to see them marching in little squads of four, 
six, or eight on the promenade, as though they 
were really having a drill or parade to show 
themselves off.” 

“How I wish that I could go there some 
time when I am older!’”’ said Herbert, thought- 
fully. “I must tell the boys all about them 
the very next time we drill. Some can be 
albatrosses and the rest will be penguins stalk- 
ing solemnly about. Won’t it be fine sport, 
though? We cannot fly as they do, but we 
can make the squares, and the boys will be glad 
of a new game.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN THE TEDDY-BEAR TALKED. 


BY M. FIELDER, 


the Teddy Bear Hospital. In the cosey 

beds there were brown Teddy Bears and 
white Teddy Bears, large ones and wee ones, 
but all crippled Teddy Bears, just because their 
small masters and mistresses had not been kind 
and gentle to them. Suppose we listen to the 
Teddys as they talk together. 

Hark! that brown bear with a strip of white 
cloth about his throat is speaking: “The little 
boy I live with nearly broke my neck, because, 
when he takes me to bed, he twists my head 
around, and says, ‘Look at Bertie.’ I think if 
I should do the same thing to him he would 
cry.” 

Then a wee, white Teddy, with one leg in 
splints, said: ‘The small girl who owns me 
pulls me about by one leg, and yesterday the 
leg came off. She was frightened, and very 
sorry; but that did not help me any, and here 
I am for several weeks. I guess she will miss 
me at night when she has to go to bed alone in 
the dark, for I heard her mother say she should 
not hayveyanother bear, but must wait until I 
was well again.” d 

“Serves those children right if they are lonely 
without us. They ought to be,” spoke up a big 
brown Bear. “My little lady squeezes me and 
sits on me so much that she has made me as 
flat as a pancake, and_now I must be newly 
stuffed.” a 

“Your trials have been great, but nothing 


na 


. ify was a long, well-lighted room, a ward in 


compared to mine,” spoke up a dainty white 
Teddy. ‘The young man who calls me his 
took me to a ball game last week, and he was 
so interested in everything that he dropped 
me; and, after being kicked about like a ball, 
and thrown here and there, I was finally res- 
cued by a lady, and brought here, every limb 
crushed.” 

“Too bad,” said a big brown Bear, “but I 
have had my troubles, both eyes picked out by 
small fingers, and I am waiting now to have 
them put in again,”’ 

“T am very sorry for you all,” spoke up a 
pretty, soft, brown-coated Teddy. 
not had a hard time. This ear of mine came 
off by accident, and I shall go home to my dear 
little mistress to-morrow. Perhaps you would 
like to hear my story?” 

“Yes, yes, please tell it to us,’ 
white Teddy for all the rest. 

“T think I will tell you how I came to live 
with a little girl named Ruth. I had wandered 
in the woods, hunting for a home, until my feet 
were very tired, and I was, oh, so hungry. 
After walking a long way, I came to a city, and, 
as it was quite early in the morning, I ventured 
up one of the shady streets with pretty houses 
on either side. I glanced at the name on the 
sign-post, and saw it was Chestnut Street, and, 
as I am exceedingly fond of nuts, I knew that 
was the street for me. I stopped before the 
prettiest house, climbed up on the fence, and 
sat down on the gate-post to rest. 

“Presently a man appeared from somewhere, 
walking up on the other side of the street. A 
shiver went over me. Had he a gun? But I 
stilled my wildly beating heart with the thought 
that the city was full of members of the Humane 
Society; and, if he attempted to do me harm, 
some one would probably come to my rescue. 
He passed on, and at the same time the window 
curtain flew up, and the dearest little girl in 
the world looked out. When she caught sight 
of me, her dark eyes grew big with surprise and 
delight and she cried, ‘Oh, there’s my Teddy 
Bear!’ 

“The door was opened for her, and she ran 
down the steps, and, standing on the tips of 
her dainty toes, took me from the gate-post, 
and clasped me tight in her arms, 


? returned one 


“*Dear little Ruth, with curly hair, 
Hugs close her new-found Teddy Bear,’ 


sang some one, who, J found out later, was her 
grandmother. 

“She took me into the house, and sat me up 
to the breakfast table with her; but, as I never 
eat bread and butter nor drink milk, I was in 
despair until Ruth’s sister offered me some 
peanuts. ‘Then I was happy. 

“This is my birthday, Teddy Bear,’ said 
Ruth; ‘and you are my present, And, Teddy,’ 
went on Ruth, for she seemed acquainted with 
me at once, ‘I am four years old, and grandma 
is going to make me a cake with four candles 
on it.’ 

“Of course, cake meant nothing to me, but 
I gave her a pleased smile in return, 

“Oh, what a happy day we had together! 
She was very gentle with me, and we loved one 
another. When night came, and I was tucked 
up in bed with Ruth, a voice sang softly, 


“«¢ At night they sleep in same white bed, 
Dear little Ruth and bonnie brown Ted.’ 


“To you wonder I am anxious to go back to 
her?” 

“No, indeed: only wish we all had such a 
happy home,” sighed one white Teddy. 

“Perhaps the children will be more gentle 
with us in the future,” spoke up another Teddy 
Bear. 


“Thave ~ 


THE BROOK. 


Rusuine down the mountain, tumbling through 
the vale, 
Sprinkling all the land about with spray, 
Sliding under bowlders that dot the hill and dale, 
A little mountain brooklet pushed its way. 


It helped to turn the mill wheel of the mill upon 
the bank; 
It made some pools where children love to be; 
It helped the merry fisher as his hook and line 
he sank, 
And it whispered as it ran into the sea: 


“T’m glad I helped the miller, and made the 
children dance, 
And I’m glad I made the fisher merry be; 
I’m glad I did a bit of work when once I had 
the chance. 
And now I’m glad I’ve made a larger sea,” 


St. Nicholas. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A RAINY DAY. 


(Youne CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tue rain outside was pouring in torrents. What 
could two little girls do to amuse themselves on 
such a rainy day? 

“Oh, dear,’ sighed Elizabeth, ‘‘what shall we 
do now? I wish I could think of something new 
to play. How mean it rains so!” 

“Yes, it is mean,’”’ said Louise, the ten-year-old 
chum of Elizabeth. ‘It spoils our Saturday holi- 
day.” 

Neither spoke for a long time, but each gazed 
disconsolately out at the falling rain. 

Finally Louise cried: ‘‘Oh, I know, let’s go up 
in the attic and play. There are lots of funny, in- 
teresting things up there.” 

“All right,’”’ assented her friend. 

The two children trotted quickly up the dusty 
stairs into the dimly lighted attic, and began to 
explore the nooks and corners. Down at the 
farther end stood a large spinning-wheel, which 
Louise said was her great-great-grandmother’s, and 
which was over one hundred years old. While they . 
were examining it, a sound of clattering footsteps 
was heard on the stairway, and there came a loud 
thump at the door. In popped Archie, who lisped 
out: 

“May I p’ay wiv 00?” 

“No, Archie. Go right downstairs,” answered 
Louise. 

“Do let him stay,’”’ begged Elizabeth. 

“All right,’’ consented Louise. ‘“‘He may stay 
a little while.” 

‘Let us play Christmas, and have Santa Claus 
come,” said Elizabeth. 

“Now, Archie,”’ said Louise, ‘“‘you must go to 
sleep, and in the morning you will find what Santa 
Claus has brought you.” 

“‘S’all I get in the cra’le?” asked Archie, 

“Yes,” said Louise, “‘and shut your eyes up 
tight.” 

Archie quickly did as he was told. The girls 
with much whispering and giggling got out some 
playthings. Louise also raided the kitchen for 
cake; and, as soon as she came back, Elizabeth ran 
out to the corner store, which was in mother’s 
sitting-room, for some nuts and candy. 

Soon all preparations were ended, and the two 
girls laid down and closed their eyes. 

Elizabeth whispered, ‘‘Shall I ring the bell?” 

““Yes,’”’ whispered back Louise. 

At the first tinkle of the bell Archie jumped up 
and ran to see his presents. 

“Oh, dear,” cried Archie, after he had looked at 
all the things, ‘Santa C’aus gave me all them things 
last year.” 

He was just puckering up his face to ery when the 
luncheon bell called them all down to the dining- 
room, where they made a weleome discovery that 
the sun was again shining brightly. 

Thus the gloomy attic was abandoned until the 
next rainy day. PHorse HaskeEy. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Many times the Editor has been asked to 
put his picture in this paper, and show the young 
people who he is.. Some years ago he did so, 
and now, once more, obeying the wishes of 
many, he repeats the act. But this face differs 
from the one before, of course because it is 
from a recent photograph. : 

The Editor greets you. He wishes he had a 
photograph of every reader of Every Other 
Sunday, young and old. Each time the paper 
goes out to over ten thousand readers, he feels 
like shaking hands, and saying, ““How do you 
do?” , Ay 

The Editor has this friendly feeling because 
of the kind things and bright things that are 
said to him, by letter or in person, about the 
paper. 

Every Other Sunday is a little different from 
any other newspaper, and the Editor tries to 
keep it true to just those lines that make it 
different. We try to be good without being 
“goody.’’ We do not “talk down to children.” 
We keep a wide outlook over subjects, and 
print stories about life, nature, and history, 
while never forgetting Bible and Religion and 
Church. 

To all our readers we take this opportunity 
to send thanks for help, and good wishes for 
your welfare. Whether using the pen in 
winter or the fishing rod in summer, the Editor 
never forgets his friends. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


BY LINDA DEARMOND. 


““CSILLY, silly pussy-cat! Why did you not 
look before you leaped? Now you have 
bumped your head rather hard, and J 

hope put some sense in it,” cried Marjory, as 

she lifted her pet from the porch and walked 
into the house with it. 

Pussy loved to go in the house and lie by the 
fire, even on a warm day. As the screens were 
old and the wire broken, there was nothing 
to prevent her running a little way, then jump- 
ing through the wire, that the sharp edges 
might not hurt her. 

On this occasion she did not stop to see if the 
hole was still there, but ran and gave a little 
jump, and, instead of finding herself inside, 
she was lying on the porch with her feet up in 


the air; and it was in this dazed condition 
Marjory found her some few minutes later. 

“She is just like some people, mother, rush- 
ing into things before they know anything about 
them: then, when it is too late, wish they had 
not made the leap,” ‘ 

“T think we can learn lessons even from pussy- 
cats, for they have not the sense people have, 
so cannot be expected to think and look as we 
do. : 
“T know a little girl who was just as foolish, 
and more so. She was in a great hurry to get 
ahead of some little girls she did not care to 
walk with. Her mother had told her to be 
sure and keep on the walk so as not to soil her 
pretty new dress, because aunty was coming 
that afternoon, and there would not be time 
for changing; but the little girl forgot every- 
thing except the one thing, ‘that she must 
get ahead of those girls.’ So she raced across 
a lot where a new house was being built. ‘It 
is all sandy,’ she said to herself, ‘and I will not 
get my dress soiled, for sand is clean,’ She 
did not know that only an hour before the men 
had covered up a great pit of lime. The men 
saw her coming, and called; but she was running 
so fast she could not stop in time, but went 
into the lime. Her pretty new pink dress was 
ruined and her patent leather shoes cracked. 
What a sad day it was for that little girl because 
she did not look before she leaped or, rather, 
obey her mother!” 

“And that silly girl was me,” said Marjory. 
“T guess cats are not so silly after all. I will 
try to do better, and maybe pussy can learn 
from me.”’ 


IT DOESN’T PAY, 


Y young friend, there are many things 
in this world that it doesn’t pay 
_to do. oe ees 

It doesn’t pay to try, to pass yourself off for 
more than you are worth: it tends to depress 
your market quotation, 

It doesn’t pay to lie. Your lies must all be 
kept on file mentally, and in the course of time 
some of them are pretty certain to get on the 
wrong hook. A liar needs a better memory 
than any one is apt to possess. 

It doesn’t pay to try to get a living without 
doing work. You will work harder and get a 
poorer living than if you did honest work. 

It doesn’t: pay to be a practical joker, unless 
you can enjoy the joke when you happen to 
be the victim. 

It doesn’t pay to rest when you ought to 
be at work: if you do, you are apt to have to 
work when you ought to be resting. 

It doesn’t pay to cry over spilled milk, 
neither does it pay to spill the milk. 


Dr. §. A. Sreexe, in Work, 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Answers 
To questions published May 24, 1908. 


1. Heron. (Luke iii. 1). ' 

2. The country about Jordan. He preached 
the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins, 

3. “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.’ 
Isaiah xl. 3. 

4. He was beheaded by order of Herod. 

5. Because John preached against him for 
wrong-doing. 

6. John said, ‘He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear” (Matt. iii. 11). 

7. Luke vii. 24-28. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Haverniti, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I enjoy reading the Every Other 
Sunday very much, I am sending in a few answers — 
to the puzzles which I have found in same, I think 
there are very interesting stories in it. We get 
the Every Other Sunday in the Sunday School. I 
go to the Unitarian Sunday School. I remain, 
Yours truly, 


BERNICE TAYLOR, 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 1, 12, 5, 9, is a part of a shoe. 
My 3, 15, 11, 16, 17, is a boy’s name, 
My 13, 3, 2, 16, is a hand-bag. 
My 14, 15, 18, 7, come from the sun. 
My 15, 8, is a preposition. — - 
My 4, 14, 2, 10, is a large lake in North America. 
My 5, 6, 13, is part of a person. 
My whole is a great invention. 
RerBecca PICKERING, 


MORE HIDDEN CITIES. 


6. THE baby has the cutest little rocking-chair 
you ever saw. : 

7. We told Charles to notify us before he came. 

8. The Smiths have a brand-new automobile. 

9. Do the best you can to number them correctly. — 

10. They named their dog Buff, a lovely St. 
Bernard. Myra J. FRINK. — 


CHARADE. 


My first, you'll tell me, is not old. 
My second is a heavy weight. 

My whole, a man who could unfold 
The laws of nature, small and great. 


Ramona V. DIAMOND, 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Is not.slow. 
2. A fever. 
3. To be depended on. 
4. To produce. . 
ErHEet CLARKE. 


- ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


Enigma XXIX.—Washington. 
Eniaema XXX.—Beacon Street. 
Entama XXXI.—Jean Louis Rudolphe Agassiz. 
Conunprum.—The coachman. 


The editor mentions the following names of those 
who have sent us answers to puzzles since our last 
issue: Bernice Taylor and Gladys M. Smith, Haver- 
hill, Mass.; and*Gladys E. Jewett, Dorchester, 
Mass. Fe 
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The hand that follows intellect can achieve. 
MricuarL ANGELO. 
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